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making. Before the outbreak of the Revolutionary "War most of the 
West to the Mississippi had been explored, and many careful maps had 
been drawn. 

Other errors of similar character have also been noted here and there. 
In Mr. H. B. Puller's article on West Florida (3:675) it is said that no 
legislative assembly was called until 1773 and none ever met. As a mat- 
ter of fact an assembly sat regularly from 1766 onwards until the time of 
dispute with the governor mentioned in the article. The bibliography to 
this article as in the case of others, such as that on George Rogers Clark, 
is a list of somewhat antiquated works. 

In the article on the American colonies, and there are many, there is 
shown no real appreciation of the development of imperial machinery by 
the mother country. Nowhere is there a discussion of the influence of 
the imperialization of the military government after 1755; the rather 
successful imperial management of Indian affairs is not mentioned, and 
the names General Gage, Sir William Johnson, and John Stuart do not 
appear in the index. 

In the preceding discussion the longer articles on subjects of a general 
nature have been considered. There are in the Cyclopedia, however, 
many biographies, most of which are limited to a part of a column. These 
are restricted to men who have been prominent in public life and include 
more names of very modern or living men than of those belonging to the 
historical past. Roosevelt and Root receive as much attention as does 
Lincoln. The articles are written with some regard to literary form so 
that there is not to be found so much information as is contained in Who's 
Who, but greater attention is taken to place each man in his proper en- 
vironment. 

The makeup of the volumes is satisfactory; the type and paper are 
good ; the proof reading has been carefully done. The title-page is, how- 
ever, artistically speaking, very bad. 

Although there have been found a few things to criticise, the reviewer 
wishes to return to the first thought. This Cyclopedia, is a remarkable 
achievement and he has the heartiest congratulations to offer to the edi- 
tors, the contributors, and the publishers. Their work is a credit to 
themselves and to American scholarship. 

C. W. A. 

The Old World in the New. The Significance of the Past and Present 
Immigration to the American People. By Edward Alsworth 
Ross, Ph. D., LL. D., professor of sociology, University of Wis- 
consin. (New York: The Century Company, 1914. 327 p. 
$2.40 net) 
In his characteristic, clever, sparkling style, Mr. Ross discusses in his 
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new book that most timely and momentous problem of foreign immigra- 
tion to this country. In pointing out the social and ethnic consequences 
of unrestricted immigration, he touches an aspect of the problem most 
frequently neglected because the data from which conclusions can be 
drawn are exceedingly scant. Boldly and without apology, nevertheless, 
Mr. Ross shows how the Anglo-Saxon, puritanic influences in our society 
are being superseded by the hordes of southern and eastern Europeans 
of a lower plane of education and standard of living; how the excessive 
birth rate, intemperance, and stupidity among the Slavs, the illiteracy, 
violence, and criminal propensities of the Italian, how the bibulous, un- 
trained, irresponsible Irish, and aspiring, grasping Hebrew with his low 
standard of living are dragging down American institutions and char- 
acter. Not that the author fears the influence of the immigrant as such, 
for he evidently believes in the power of assimilation. "The swarming 
in of the low-grade immigrant and the mal-distribution of wealth are 
manageable things," he writes in "Changing America" (p. 19), but he 
fears the overwhelming current and ceaseless tide of immigrants from in- 
ferior stock and races. In the absence of sufficient careful studies of the 
psychology of the immigrant, the book is richer in inferences and quota- 
tions from opinions of individual observers than in reliable, historical 
facts. Noteworthy is the author's utilization of the statistical data of 
the United States census reports. It is questionable, however, whether 
the literacy test, the occupational and other statistics, and above all the 
superficial observations of the social workers suffice to predict the social 
and ethnic effects on American character. For example we are not pre- 
pared to believe with the author that the woman suffrage movement 
would have flourished more in purely American communities in the East 
and South, than it has in mixed societies; nor that the European immi- 
grant fosters yellow journalism more than the retarded New Englander 
(pp. 151 ff.) ; as for political corruption, it existed to an alarming extent 
even during the pioneer period in the Northwest. The economic and 
many of the social changes, attributable to the influx of the southern 
Europeans, as the author points out, are, however, potent arguments in 
themselves for restriction. The vivid and effective handling of the dry 
statistics of the census volumes deserves special mention and imitation. 

Y. S. 

American Policy. The Western Hemisphere in its Relation to the East- 
ern. By John Bigelow, major U. S. Army retired. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1914. 184 p. $1.00 net) 
The American policy as outlined by the author is derived from three 
basic lines of argument — population, governments in North and South 
America, and the foreign policy of the United States. The first two are 



